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Cover photograph: Tawny Frogmouth and young photographed by David McDonald at 
Strathfieldsaye in November 1988. The young were subjected to strong winds 2 days previously 
which resulted in complete destruction of the flimsy nest but they remained at the nest site until 
fledging. The birds were also threatened by a local resident who burnt the grass underneath the 
tree in full knowledge of their presence. Frogmouths are still found in the same general area so 
perhaps some of them survived. 


The Yellow-footed Marsupial Mouse (Antechinus flavipes) 
Author: John Ipsen 


On May 19, this year, I watched this little animal busy collecting gum leaves for its nest in the 
usual hollow log in front of our window. The morning was fine and sunny following a soaking 
rain earlier in the week and the leaves being collected were damp and soft lying on the ground near 
the base of a hollow log erected in the garden. This hollow has been used by birds or mice at 
different times over many years. 


While watching birds hovering about the area on this morning, I found that their concern was the 
Antechinus. By its size it was a female (those which we took to be males were longer and bulkier 
in appearance; the sizes given in The Australian Museum Complete Book of Austalian Mammals 
are: for males, average head and body length is 121mm and tail length averages 100mm; for 
females, average head and body length is 105mm and tail length averages 86mm); it collected a leaf 
every 15 seconds or thereabouts, and climbed to the entrance in the log, about 75cm from the 
ground. As I watched, she carried 45 leaves without a break; the leaves were plentiful around this 
spot. 


I have noticed this nest building activity before and it has been during the daytime when leaves had 
been moistened by rain. Only once have we seen a nest (which was accidentally cut out from a 
hollow); unfortunately, we didn't notice any particular arrangement of the nesting material. 


The Yellow-footed Antechinus is said to be the commonest and most widespread Antechinus in 
Australia, ranging over much of the mainland; it is not found in Tasmania or New Guinea. In the 
sandstone caves of the Sydney region, it can be seen running upside down under overhanging rock 
with the ease of an animal running the right way up on a level surface. 


At Lyal Glen, we have colonies dwelling in old stumps with hollows running underground; the 
stumps are bonuses left by earlier miners. We often see our little friends running about in daylight 
with very quick, jumpy movements and climbing trees to great heights. No doubt they do forage 
at night as well, for, sometimes we see them on the window: sill. 


Many years ago we found a recently deceased specimen which had died in a storm at night and 
which we sent to the Melbourne Museum. The animal was a young female with very small young 
attached to the nipples in a pouch on her lower abdomen. This pouch was only rudimentary. At 
the stage of their development when this female died, she would have had to forage for her food 
with her young attached. As the young grow more bulky and are able to leave the nipple, the 
mother leaves them in the nest while fossicking about for her food during the day or night. We 
have never seen a partly grown Antechinus at Lyal Glen. 


Just before mid-day on June 7, we had put out on the bird feed-tray near the Antechinus nest 
hollow, some food with soup mixture, seed etc. Shortly we noticed a mixed group of very 
agitated birds about the hollow. Several were Brown Treecreepers; 2 were White-browed 
Babblers, and there were also several White-plumed Honeyeaters. They were all alternately 
looking down the hollow. 


As we watched, the Antechinus cautiously looked out of the opening and, when all was clear, 
dashed to the food and hastily returned with a tit-bit to the hollow. 


The feeding and harassment went on for many minutes but the most interesting point is that our 
animal was a male Antechinus, so we conclude that a male and a female occupied this nesting 
hollow in early June. 


Reference 

Van Dyck, S.M. 'Yellow-footed Antechinus' in Strahan, R (ed.) The Australian Museum 
Complete Book of Australian Mammals, Australia: Angus & Robertson, 1983. (Many other 
interesting details together with photographs and distribution maps are to be found in this 
publication.) 


Visit to the Kerang Lakes and Barr Creek (May 1990) 
Author: R Orr 


Recently, I invited myself along on a Bendigo CAE Biology and Ecology excursion that 
had been arranged to the Kerang region to allow the students to observe salt-affected land, salt 
-tolerant vegetation, and some aspects of the ecology of the swamps in the area. During this 
interesting visit, I observed the following plant species, many of which were new to me but several 
which I knew already from our Bendigo region. 

Although the following list was prepared originally, for distribution to the students and 
other staff who shared the excursion, I thought that it might be of interest to members of the BFNC 
so I have modified it slightly to serve this purpose as well (I have photographs of some of these 
plants if anyone wants to see what they look like, but Plants of Western New South Wales is an 
excellent reference which illustrates many of them and which may be accessible for your use). 


*Creeping Monkey-flower Mimulus repens (Scrophulariaceae). Growing in the swampy ground 
at Top Marsh; tiny, blue-flowered ground cover. 

*Tangled Lignum Muehlenbeckia cunninghamii (Polygonaceae). In swamps & along swampy 
roadsides; 2m tall tangled clumps. 

(Climbing Lignum Muehlenbeckia adpressa & Twiggy Lignum Muehlenbeckia declina , are two 
other possibilities you may want to look for the next time you visit a swampy area in this region 
(see Cunningham et al for illustrations & descriptions)). 

*Ruby Saltbush/Barrier Saltbush Enchylaena tomentosa (Chenopodiaceae). Succulent red & 
orange (and mauve) fruits. 

*Creeping Saltbush/Berry Saltbush Atriplex semibaccata (Chenopodiaceae) (ants were seen 
carrying away the succulent fruits) 

* Austral Seablite Suaeda australis (Soo-eed-a) (Chenopodiaceae). Often pinkish-purple in colour. 
*Saloop Einadia hastata (Chenopodiaceae). Broad, blunt-tipped, arrowhead-shaped green leaves. 
*Nodding Saltbush Einadia nutans (Chenopodiaceae). Narrow, arrowhead-shaped leaves. 
(Saloop and Nodding Saltbush were both seen against the fence at the site of the proposed fish 
nursery, near the Ranger's house at Top Marsh) . 

*Small-leaf Bluebush Maireana brevifolia (Chenopodiaceae). At the bus stop near the waterbird 
hide; flat, wheel-shaped fruit & small bluish, succulent leaves. 

*Pacific Azolla Azolla filiculoides (Azollaceae). Floating fern; purplish colour. 

*Ribbon Weed Triglochin procera (Try-glo-kin) (Juncaginaceae). In the water-filled channel near 
Kerang Agricultural Research Farm. 

*Swamp Lily Oftelia ovalifolia (Hydrocharitaceae). In the channel near bird hide. 

*Bulrush Typha angustifolia (Typhaceae) 

*Eumong Acacia stenophylla (Mimosaceae). In the Swamp; tall wattle with very long phyllodes 
& very large, woody seed pods (legumes). 

*Buloke Allocasuarina luehmannii (Casuarinaceae) 

*Buloke Mistletoe Amyema linophyllum (Loranthaceae) © 

*Peppercomn Schinus areira (South America) (Anacardiaceae) 

*Boxthom: Australian Boxthorn Lyciwm australe; African Boxthorn Lycium ferocissimum (South 
Africa) (Solanaceae). I didn't have a close look at these plants in the swamp near Murray's (the 
CF&L Ranger) house, so I don't know which Boxthorn it was, in fact, I didn't realise that there 
was an Australian Boxthorn until after the excursion; Cunningham et al (p 587) has photographs 
which suggest that it could have been Australian Boxthorn (pale green, small, thick leaves 
compared with dark grey-green, long leaves for the African plant); its habitat is described as “open 
areas in Bladder saltbush and black bluebush communities, often on claypans and in slightly saline 
or low-lying situations". 

*Prickly Saltwort Salsola kali (Europe; Asia) (Chenopodiaceae). Very prickly, pale green plant, 
about 50cm tall; pale yellow, wheel-shaped fruit. 

*Tall Wheat-grass Agropyron elongatum (Europe; Asia) (Poaceae) 

*Spiny Rush Juncus acutus (Europe; Africa; N & S America) (Juncaginaceae) - 

*Pale Poverty-bush Sclerolaena divaricata (Chenopodiaceae) Near Barr Creek; approx. 1m tall, 
very prickly, pale green tangled plant. 
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*Black Roly-poly/Five-spined Saltbush Sclerolaena muricata was another prickly saltbush 
growing there also - darker green than Pale Poverty Bush; shorter spines; just as tangled though. 
*Thorny Saltbush Rhagodia spinescens (Chenopodiaceae). Tall (2m) thickets of this pale grey 
plant at the start of the swamp walk through Top Marsh. 

*Samphire (Bead-bush) Halosarcia pergranulata (Chenopodiaceae). Widespread on salinised 
land, eg roadsides. 

*Spiny Saltbush Rhagodia ulicina (Chenopodiaceae). Found near Top Marsh; what appeared to be 
yellowish-green flowers/fruit was really a gall infection of the leaves of this plant. 

*Eastern Flat-top Saltbush Atriplex lindleyi (Chenopodiaceae). Small (30cm tall), greyish-green 
plant with spongy fruit, growing near Top Marsh amongst other saltbushes. 


During a later visit to this area, we found Dillon Bush Nitraria billardieri (Zygophyllaceae), 
which looks like several of the other greyish-green sprawling saltbushes but, fortunately, it was 
flowering and some branches had ripening fleshy fruit at their tips, so it was possible to identify it. 
This plant was growing along the fence near the edge of the lake in the Apex Recreation Area north 
of Kerang. This second visit also convinced me that the Boxthorn we'd seen growing near Top 
Marsh was African Boxthorn - it's everywhere when you start to look for it, and is surprisingly 
widespread through our local region as well. 

Of course, you don't have to travel all the way to the Kerang district to see many of these 
plants; a number of the saltbushes (family Chenopodiaceae) grow in the Bendigo region, some on 
obviously salinised land but others mixed in with more familiar vegetation (for example, in the 
Kamarooka region and Northern Whipstick). However, if you do want to see all of these 
saltbushes and some severely salt-affected land, then the Kerang and Cohuna districts are well 
worth a visit. 
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Bird Observers Group Report (June 1990) 
Author: Glenise Moors 


1 Alan Caddy related the delight he felt when observing students learning to identify the 
common bird species at Kennington Reservoir. 
2 The main business of the June meeting consisted of a discussion on the 1954 World Bird 


Walk and planning for the 1990 World Bird Walk on August 25. The earlier survey covered the 
Diamond Hill, Mandurang, Milkmaid Flat and Spring Gully Reservoir areas. 
3 David McDonald requested members to inform him of Pardalotes nesting locally during the 
next two seasons. 

Tom Burton wishes to be informed if colour-banded Silvereyes are observed. 
5 Members involved in the Garden Bird Survey were reminded to bring their charts to the 
July meeting. This project has been in progress for one year. 
6 A discussion on the Yellow-billed Spoonbill, the Bird of the Night for the June meeting, 
was assisted by members slides and taped bird calls of this species played by Bill Flentje. 


Bird notes and observations: May 1990 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights. 
Spotted Harrier, Thunder Swamp; 30/3/90 


Special Project Birds. 

Australian Hobby, 1, Campaspe River, Lake Eppalock; 18/2/90 
Australian Hobby, 1, Eaglehawk; 3/5/90 

Australian Hobby, 1, Calivil; 1/4/90 and 28 to 30/4/90 


Observations - local. 

Blue-faced Honeyeater, 6, Strathfieldsaye; 1/5/90 

Swift Parrot, 20, Strathfieldsaye; 2/5/90 

White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike, 3, Sedgwick; 23/4/90 

Little Friar-bird, 1's and 2's, Strathfieldsaye; 2/5/90 

Noisy Friar-bird, 1's and 2's, Strathfieldsaye; 2/5/90 

Noisy Friar-bird, 1, Strathfieldsaye; 3/5/90 

Zebra Finch, 6, nesting, Calivil; 23/4/90 

Swift Parrot, 22, Whipstick State Park; 25/4/90 
Chestnut-rumped Thornbill, 3, Junortoun; 29/4/90 

Great Crested Grebe, 1, Campaspe River, Eppalock; 18/2/90 
Boobook Owl, 1, DARA Garden, Bendigo; 30/4/90 
Owlet-nightjar, 1, Sedgwick Forest; 15/3/90 

Pied Butcher-bird, 2, Calivil; 21/4/90 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, Junortoun; 8/4/90, 28/4/90 

Pied Currawong, 1, Sedgwick; 20 to 24/4/90 

Swift Parrot, 2, Wehla; 10/4/90 

Stubble Quail, 3 young birds, Calivil; 18/4/90 

Fantailed Cuckoo, lheard, Sedgwick; 24 & 25/4/90 

Egret (probably Cattle), 6, Strathfieldsaye; 4/5/90 

Crimson Rosella, 2 with adult plumage, One Tree Hill Regional Park; 2/5/90 
Flame Robin, 2 (male + brown bird), Calivil; 23, 24, 27 & 30/4/90 
Flame Robin, 3, Mt Moliagul and Inglewood; 17 & 18/4/90 


Other observations. 
Regent Honeyeater, 2, Chiltern, Vic.; 30/4/90 


Lists. 

Whipstick State Park, 7/4/90 and 25/4/90 
Prairie West, 24/4/90 

Calivil, April 90 

Tang Tang, 25/2/90 

Winghee Swamp, 25/2/90 

Lake Stewart, 25/2/90 

Sedgwick, 21/4/90 and 25/4/90 
Junortoun, April 90 


Notes. 

Young Stubble Quail were seen at Calivil in the middle of April. This is very late for 
nesting in this area. Stubble Quail arrived in the district later than usual at about the end of 
November 1989. Some years they remain all year. After the early break in the season in April 
1989 the grass grew fast with the almost continuous wet. Stubble Quail don't like long wet grass 
so they dispersed in April. 

A Zebra Finch nest containing four eggs was found at Calivil on 23/4/90. They hatched 
four days later. They will nest at any time of the year providing the seasonal conditions are right. 
Low shrubs, even big spear thistles and boxthorns are favourite nesting sites at Calivil. Locally 
they will nest at any time between early October and March. April is unusually late for breeding. 


On 18/2/90 a Great Crested Grebe in breeding plumage was seen by a canoeing party on 
the Campaspe River arm of Lake Eppalock. These birds were first reported at Kimbolton in 
December 1988. On this occasion one pair of birds was seen with one small young. The 
following year in December 1989 the same location was visited and it was discovered that the birds 
had increased in number to approximately 6 including some well grown young. The area where 
the birds have been breeding has been created by silt having been washed into the lake. It has a 
good cover of Cumbungi, with rushes in the shallows and around the perimeter of the area. 

The sighting of a Spotted Harrier is unusual. They are reported occasionally, mostly to the 
north and west of Bendigo in open paddocks. They are mostly summer migrants to Victoria and 
have been reported around Bendigo between November and February. This bird was seen in a 
swampy area where it is more usual to see Marsh Harriers. 

We have had more sightings of Swift Parrots. The birds at Inglewood were the first of the 
season there and later than more southerly sightings. At Strathfieldsaye they have been seen or 
heard nearly every day since late February. 

The Pied Currawongs at Sedgwick have returned there after a break of several years and 
the Fan-tailed Cuckoo heard was the first of the season there. 

Flame Robins were noticed at Mt. Moliagul and Inglewood on 17th and 18th April 
respectively, although only low numbers were seen. At Calivil, on 27th April, a Superb Fairy 
-wren attempted to drive a 'brown' Flame Robin away from a bird bath. 

An Australian Hobby was seen to take a Lorikeet in Eaglehawk. Hobbies will often take 
small birds including Sparrows and Starlings. 

We have a pleasingly large number of observations this month. When we look through our 
files we can see that there are a lot of gaps in our records. We are short of recent breeding records 
and records to the south-west of Bendigo between Bendigo and the Loddon. The present status of 
many birds around Bendigo is unknown. 


The return of the Swift Parrots 
Author: Don Franklin 


The early return of the migratory Swift Parrot to the Bendigo area, with a sighting on 26/2/90 
(Whirrakee 11:5, June 1990), was of particular interest to me. I note that in The Atlas of 
Australian Birds, it is stated that they migrate to the mainland from Tasmania during Autumn. In 
The Atlas of Victorian Birds it is stated that a few non-breeding birds may remain in Victoria 
throughout the Summer. Records are indicated for every month but reporting rates rise above the 
minimum depictable on their graph only for the period March to September. 


Here at Yellingbo (between Healesville and Cockatoo) in southern Victoria, the Swift Parrot also 
apparently arrived early. I first saw one around 15/2/90. By 26/2/90 there were about a dozen 
around my home. By mid-March they were widely scattered through the Yellingbo State Nature 
Reserve and I estimated that 200 were in the area. I last noted them on 1/4/90. On 5/4/90 I went 
away for 3 weeks and saw none when I returned. 


Whilst here, I observed them congregating at the blossom of Manna Gum (Eucalyptus viminalis). 
I suspect that they were also feeding on the lerps that are abundant here as they are known to do 
this and I saw them repeatedly in places where no blossom was available (there were no Manna 
gums). The first few individuals to arrive around my home were much hassled by the resident Bell 
Miners and so were obvious as they flew about calling agitatedly. Later, when more abundant, 
they were actually less noticeable. I think they had learned by then how not to offend the Bell 
Miners' uncompromising sense of territoriality. 


The records at Yellingbo are unusual only for their earliness. Despite intensive activity by birdos 
over many years, previous records of the Swift parrot in the area are from 1959 and 1983 only, 
and then only in small numbers. 


Bird of the Night: Little Pied Cormorant (Phalacrocoras melanoleucos) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Calls Usually silent but at or near the nest may make subdued, croaking calls. 


Appearance Equal in size to the other small cormorant, the Little Black Cormorant, ie the length 
is approximately 61cm. The general plumage is black above and white below; the white extends to 
just above the eyes and includes the sides of the face and neck; male and female have similar 
plumage. Breeding plumage includes a black tuft of feathers on the forehead and tufts of white on 
the sides of the crown. The neck is long but is often curved backwards with the head close to the 
body. The bill is yellowish below, brown above and hooked at the end. The feet are large and 
webbed for swimming and the legs are short. 


Habitat Often found at water throughout the Bendigo district; at reservoirs, lakes, dams, 
creeks and rivers. They may occur as single birds or in pairs and, at larger stretches of water, in 
small or large flocks according to the extent of the food supply. 


Little Pied Cormorants are also found in New Zealand, New Guinea, and Indonesia. They have a 
preference for fresh water but may also be found in backwaters along the coast. 


Food Food consists of insects, yabbies and other crustaceans, and fish. 


Habits Underwater, searching for food, they swim with both feet together while, moving 
on the surface, they paddle with alternate feet. Like other cormorants the plumage is not resistant 
to water and, after swimming underwater, the birds are frequently seen with wings outspread 
shaking the excess water from their feathers and drying out their wings. 


Breeding Breeding may occur at any time of the year provided that suitable conditions exist, 
including the availability of adequate food supplies. The male calls from a prospective nest site to 
attract a female. Nests may be built on the ground or in bushes or trees. Male birds gather nesting 
material of sticks, gum leaves etc. and the females build the material into a platform with a shallow 
depression to serve as a nest. From 3 to 5 pale blue or green eggs are laid. They are covered with 
a-coating of lime. Both birds take turns in incubating the eggs. For a few days after hatching, the 
young are fed a liquid diet from the tips of the parents’ bills. Thereafter they are fed on regurgitated 
food passed to them from inside the throat of the parents. Observations show that up to 4 young 
are often successfully raised. 


General Little Pied Cormorants are readily distinguished from Pied Cormorants by their 
overall smaller size and, in proportion, a still smaller bill. They are the most common cormorant 
. found in the Bendigo district. At times, several pairs have been found nesting in the one tree. 
While conditions are suitable they appear to remain in the same locality continuously. Disturbance 
by too close a human presence at the nest may cause the young to vacate the nest prematurely, 
resulting in their death. Predators include foxes, Swamp Harriers and other hawks. Fishing nets, 
especially drum nets, have caused deaths of birds swimming underwater. They seem to prefer 
dams with suitable perch sites close by for roosting when danger approaches. They can take flight 
directly from the surface of the water. Fish up to 20cm long and Rainbow and Brown Trout up to 
almost 1kg have been seen to be eaten. When eating the larger fish, the birds often toss the fish 
upwards and take them head first to be swallowed. Sometimes a small flock may be seen to drive 
fish by swimming and splashing. 


Why is it so? 
Author: Tom Patullo 


For my heading, I have borrowed the catch-line of that popular TV program of a few years back, 
which was conducted by Professor Sumner Miller. 


When we ask "why?" in nature study, what an enormous field we open up! For instance, have 
you ever watched your bath-water when you pull the plug? Did it spin clockwise or anticlockwise; 
likewise, does it always spin the same way and, if so, why? 


Have you ever noticed an eddy or a whirlpool in a stream? Do they always spin in the same 
direction as the bath-water and, if so, why? 


I once watched a family of Brown Quail walk, or rather, march across an open patch of ground. 
Father, mother and 3 chicks, or was it mother, father and 3 young ones? They, despite their 
colouring and camoflage being completely destroyed on this open ground, marched in an 
unhurried, military-like procession until they reached their objective, a patch of seeding hogweed. 
There, of course, their camoflage was again effective as they spread out and fed. One would think 
that they had done their basic military training. So unusual was the sight that Tess exclaimed 
excitedly, "Look, who are those little people?". Again we ask "why?" 


And, yet again, do we ask why did Nature decree that the Mistletoebird perch along the branch 
instead of across it, so ensuring that any sticky seed that is passed through the bird will be 
deposited on the branch? Thus are the seeds of the mistletoe dispersed and, being very sticky, they 
cling and grow. We see a double-barrelled result. The mistletoe seed is dispersed and the bird 
ensures a continued supply of its much-favoured diet, just as if the mistletoe says to the bird, "I 
will produce this luscious fruit for you if you will disperse my seed." We have observed all of 
these events, we have seen results and drawn conclusions, but, do we know why the bird should 
perch along the branch rather than along it? 


Again, do we ask why do Processionary Caterpillars travel in line, head to tail, and, when gently 
nudged around to make a circle will only do a couple of laps before one will break the circle and 
head off in the original direction with all the rest following head to tail as before? Strange isn't it? 
After doing a couple of laps, how does the leading caterpillar know the original direction they were 
travelling, and was it the original leader? 


I have seen a line of tiny black ants travelling in a straight line until they ran into a gate-post. They 
climbed the post, headed across the top and down the other side and continued in the same 
direction as on the other side of the post. What wasted energy, when they could have just gone 
around it! 


While on ants, why do some species of ants build tall heaps around their entrance holes. We have 
drawn the conclusion that the ants know when rain is iminent and take the precaution to keep water 
out. Is this correct or do they have some other reason, or is it just instinct? How prone we are to 
use that phrase when we are faced with an observation we cannot explain. "Oh, they do it just by 
instinct!" Instinct, the dictionary says, is innate impulse; intuition; guess we will just have to leave 
it at that! 


What about the 'behaviour' of some of the terrestrial orchids to achieve their pollination? Again we 
can ask, why does a Caladenia have a labellum which is hinged at the bottom, so that it can move 
either way, outwards away from the flower or inwards towards the flower, so that the caladenia's 
‘see-saw' comes into action and ensures that cross-pollination is achieved. Here we borrow a 
diagram and a description of the caladenia 'see-saw' from ‘Orchid Facts' written by Bob Allen 
(Whirrakee 4:3, p 4). 


The plan of the Caladenia group is really quite simple. What happens is much the same as when a 
child steps on the end of a see-saw and proceeds to walk up the plank towards the other end. 


C 


While point C is in the air, point A rests on the ground until the point of balance at B is reached. 
The see-saw then tips down as this point is passed and point C now rests on the ground with point 
A being in the air. 


In the Caladenia genus, the dorsal sepal (the one behind the column) and the column itself, are 
always erect and usually bent forward. In most cases the labellum is attached with a tiny hinge 
which enables it to swing up and down with each gust of wind or under the weight of a visiting 
insect in search of nectar. The pollination method is described admirably by Rica Erikson in her 
delightful book, ‘Orchids of the West' (held in the Club Library). Her description reads as 
follows: 


STAMENS 
STIGMA 


— HINGE 


This diagram shows how the weight of a visiting insect shifts the balancing point of a hinged 
labellum; this holds the way wide open for entering but makes a cramped passage out. 


1 The orchid awaits its visitor. X denotes the shifting point of balance. 

2 The insect's weight opens the orchid's 'mouth', which remains open until the insect walks 
as far as X when the labellum suddenly swings up to imprison it. 

3 It must back out as far as X (now much further back) before the labellum will open again. 
4 Backing past the stigma and anthers immediately before this re-opening causes it to deposit 


the pollinia (if any) which it brought in and to carry away another packet of pollen from this 
flower. 


All this is made possible by the design of the labellum of the Caladenia (Spider Orchid). 


Again, why did Nature decree that the female of a species of wasp should be a sleepy-head (she 
doesn't emerge until approximately a fortnight later than the males. This means that the males fly 
around mateless for that time. Now, did it just happen that the labellum of the Cryptostylis genus 
of orchids should have a similar form to the female wasp's body and that the flower produces a 
similar odour which is evidently attractive to the mateless male wasps? The males attempt to mate 
with what they think are female wasps but become loaded with pollen which they carry to another 
flower thus causing cross-pollination. All of these observations have been made (I have seen them 
in my own shadehouse) and conclusions have been drawn and largely accepted, all as a result of 
these sleepy-headed female wasps. 


I will continue this article in a later edition of Whirrakee and discuss the strange method of 
pollination of the Elbow Orchid, which is found locally south of Bendigo, near Daylesford. 


Ere the wattles bloom again 
Author: Tom Patullo 


This title, Ere the wattles bloom again’, is also the title of a much treasured poem amongst our 
keepsakes. The writer, a distant relation of ours, was saying goodbye to his sweetheart as he was 
going to the First World War. He was saying in verse, that he would be back to her by the next 
Spring, before the watttles bloomed again. However, he fell at Gallipoli. 


My article, however, is not about Spring, but Autumn-flowering wattles. We have 3 indigenous 
Autumn-flowering wattles in our area and several other introduced species. Acacia genistifolia 
(comonly known as the Spreading Wattle) begins flowering in April and continues until October. 
It is very common around our area where the flowers are mostly pale yellow or a creamy colour. 
One has only to travel to the environs of Heathcote, however, to experience a distinct change of 
colour for its flowers there are a definite bright yellow. This Acacia is distinctly unfriendly 
because its phyllodes (often wrongly called leaves) are, in fact, sharp spikes. 


The second of these Autumn-flowering wattles is the fairly tall Acacia retinodes, which is usually a 
fairly sparse flowerer, however, it is peculiar in that it can flower at any time of the year and can 
always be depended on to give a reasonable show of sweetly perfumed blooms in the Autumn. In 
the natural environment it favours creek and river courses but it can be grown succesfully in drier 
areas. It thrives in our garden where it has proved to be quite a prolific coloniser as we have a 
number of young plants growing in the vicinity of the parent. Usually it is a slender type of tree 
growing to approximately 6m tall. 


The third of these locally occurring Autumn-flowering wattles is that delightful small wattle, Acacia 
lanigera,; commonly called the Woolly Wattle. It has bright yellow flowers arranged closely along 
straight stems. So bright is its colour when in flower that it actually brightens up the area of bush 
where it grows in the Diamond Hill area, during the late Autumn and early Winter. It is well worth 
a drive out there and a ramble through this area at this time of the year. You cannot miss the area 
as you drive along Hollidays Road, Mandurang. The flowers show up clearly among the rather 
drab colourings of the bush at this time of the year. It also makes an ideal specimen to grow in a 
native garden. 


Then we have that beautiful wattle (introduced to this area) which is becoming rather common in 
our gardens and in roadside plantations, the Flinders Range Wattle Acacia iteaphylla. Growing up 
to about 2 or 3m tall, it carries foliage and flowers down to ground level, and for this reason is 
ideal for median strips on divided highways to break down headlight glare. It covers itself with 
sweet-smelling yellow flowers and small leafed grey foliage. 


Another wattle introduced from the Gawler Range area of South Australia is Acacia berklerii, not 
so well known as Acacia iteaphylla. 1 think it was brought to this area by Norm Cleeve of 
Heathcote. It deserves to be more popular as it makes a lovely garden specimen and is quite 
hardy. Somewhat similar to our own Golden Wattle, but of a stiffer, more upright habit, it stands 
apart for the enormous size of its golden, fluffy ball flowers, much larger than the Golden Wattle. 
Growing to a height of 2m or so, it is a lovely sight when in full flower in late Autumn and early 
Winter. 


Another wattle worth a mention here, although not an Autumn flowerer, is Acacia adunca, the 
Wallangarra Wattle. It deserves more popularity than it enjoys at the moment and is worth 
growing as a foliage specimen alone with long, fine phyllodes, dark green and glossy. It makes 
good viewing at any time of the year and grows to about 6 or 7 m tall. Add to this the abundance 
of small golden flowers in mid-Winter and we have a picture indeed. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Each month the club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at club meetings. 


Habitat 

The April issue (Vol. 18 No. 2) has an article titled 'Cape York - Tropics Under Siege’ which 
discusses the complexity of the peninsula and our lack of knowledge of much of the diversity of 
this remarkable region. "As one of the world's last remaining areas of tropical savannah 
wilderness, Cape York Peninsula is globally unique. Such tropical environments cover about a 
third of the world's land area. Their rainforests, wetlands and coral reefs are incredibly rich in 
biological diversity." After comment on many of the features of the area the author goes on to 
discuss the past, present and proposed uses and impacts on it. 


The need for Federal Government legislation to complement state initiatives aiming to conserve 
biological diversity and protect threatened species is the main consideration of an article titled 
‘Australia must act on threatened species’. 


‘Myths, Magic Potions and the Reality of Survival’ is an edited version of a speech to the National 
Press Club in Canberra by Peter Garrett as president of the Australian Conservation Foundation. 
This is effectively a current state of the environment report which discusses the range of issues 
presently of concern to Australians. 


One of Australia's few remaining pristine coastlines is described and discussed in ‘Walcott 
Wilderness - Jewel of the Kimberley Coast’. Walcott Inlet is north of the King Leopold Ranges 
and an area that is relatively inaccessible. Its importance was documented in 1977 when a W.A. 
Government Committee proposed that parts of the area become a National Park. Further reports in 
1980 and 1987 endorsed this and proposed some additions. There is concern that the proposal still 
does not include many significant features in the area. The other concern is a planned tourist resort 
on the inlet and within the proposed National Park. 

‘Second Chance for Survival’ discusses the problems of survival of Orangutans in Sabah (North 
Borneo). The main problem is declining numbers due to clearing and logging of the forests. Part 
of the article outlines a breeding program to increase numbers and the problems of introducing 
these to the wild - a lengthy process involving two feeding platforms set up in the forest. 


Other publications received this month include: 
Conservation News Vol. 22 No. 3 Apr. '90. 

Geelong Naturalist Vol. 26 No. 4 Autumn '90. 
Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No.283 May '90. 
Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion-News Sheet May '90. 
Sunraysia F.N.C. Sun-Nat Vol.29 No.4 May '90. 
Castlemaine Naturalist No.156 May '90. 

V.L.P.A. Newsletter No.12 Feb. '90. 

The Bird Observer No. 697 May '90. 


Observations from June General Meeting 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


The following notes were supplied by Tom Patullo concerning the specimens he displayed at the 
meeting. 


Gawler Range Wattle (Acacia iteaphylla) is an autumn flowering wattle which is quite successful in 
this area, evidently because it likes our climate and soils. 
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Another wattle from northern South Australia, Acacia beckleri, is not nearly as commonly grown 
in our area as Acacia iteaphylla but it deserves to be. It grows well here and is a beautiful bush to 2 
metres or so high and wide, similar in form and foliage to our Golden Wattle but with a slightly 
stiffer, upright appearance. The flowers are produced in late autumn and are larger than Golden 
Wattle. It attracts large numbers of bees on a sunny day. 


The Woolly Wattle (Acacia lanigera) is our own local autumn flowering wattle and occurs to the 
south of Bendigo in the Diamond Hill to Sedgwick area. It is a beautiful little wattle about 1.5 
metres high with bright yellow flowers arranged singly along straight branches. 


The cultivated terrestrial orchid Pterostylis ophioglossa (Forked Tongue Orchid) is indigenous to 
NSW and Queensland but absent from the Bendigo area. It has a distinctive forked tongue and 
flowers in late autumn and winter. 


Another autumn flowering terrestrial, Pterostylis obtusa (Blunt Tongue Orchid), is indigenous 
throughout south-eastern Australia from South Australia to southern Queensland but absent from 
our area. It is one of the Cauline group of Greenhoods which have flowering and nonflowering 
plants. The flower stems rise from the tuber with no basal rosette but generally have leaf bracts up 
the stem. 


Eremophila debile is an attractive ground cover which was named Myoporum debile until it was 
reclassified recently. It has a threefold attraction for the garden as it is a good ground cover, has 
pretty starlike flowers and later has creamy coloured berries which turn violet or purple. It likes 
water in the hot weather but will hold over long dry periods. 


Jane Cleary displayed specimens collected on her recent trip 

The white skeletons of a red alga which were collected on a beach on the Isle of Skye. 

A specimen of vesicular basalt which was of interest because the vegetation growing on the 
basalt was similar to that found on limestone country. 

Ammonite fossils from a beach on the English East Coast south of Broadford. 

Fossil sea urchins from Thames River gravels. 


Barry Harvey showed a small Ringtail Possum from Numurkah. 


Glenise Moors had specimens of Cape Broom which is a problem weed in the water reserve at 
Sedgwick. It is threatening occurrences of Sedgwick Grevillea and some discussion followed on 
ways of dealing with it - possibly a broom pulling excursion for later in the year. 


Peter Ellis reported Acacia flexifolia flowering on the road reserve beside the Tennyson Road near 
the recreation reserve at Kamarooka. 


WVENCA Wyperfeld Campout. 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Dates 31st August to 2nd September, 1990. 
The following information has been supplied by Maryborough F.N.C. who have organised the 


program for us. 


Camping fee $3.80 per site. No electricity. Clean modern toilet facilities but no showers. 
Arrangements are being made for people to have showers at the Yaapeet sports ground which is 
approximately a 20 minute drive from the park. Good barbeque facilities are available and there is 
a large shelter shed with tables for use in wet weather. The nearest store and petrol is at Yaapeet. 


The nearest motel, hotel and caravan accommodation is at Rainbow and Hopetoun for those not 
wishing to camp at the park. Allow about 45 mins. for travel. 
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Program 
Friday, 31st August: 
Set up camp in camping area next to the information centre and then visit the 
heathlands at the start of Nine Mile Square track for those able to arrive during 
the afternoon. 
7.30 p.m. Mr David Martin (Park Ranger) will talk and show slides of Wyperfeld National 
Park. To be followed by a billy tea supper with damper provided by David. 


Saturday, 1st September: 

9.00 a.m. Group 1 Compass hike through mallee scrublands to Lookout Dune. 
Group 2 Heathlands in Nine Mile Square track area. 
Group 3 Birdwatching. 

1.30 p.m. Group 1 Heathlands in Nine Mile Square track area. 
Group 2 Flagstaff Hill or Lake Brambruck nature walk area. 
Group 3 Birdwatching. 

6.30 p.m. WVENCA General Meeting at the information centre. 

7.30 p.m. Speaker: Mal McKinty, Research Officer, Land Conservation Council. The L.C.C. 
Mallee Study Area and the recommendations for it. 

10.00 p.m.Campfire and billy tea supper. 


Sunday, 2nd September: 
9.00 a.m. Eastern Lookout Drive - Dattuck and Lowan track areas - orchids and mallee 
Vege auCn. 
O 


Birdwatching. 
1.00 p.m. B.B.Q. lunch. 
2.30 p.m. Break of camp and farewells. 


Unusual bird observations 
Author: Margaret Watts 


Three Spotless Crakes were observed at Lake Boort (May 30, 1990) along the lake edge; the 
weather was overcast, rather cold and calm. The birds were feeding out in the open, walking 
about on water-weed in the shallow water not far from the lake's edge. Fred was surprised to see 
them as, when he was there in January this year, there were Spotted Crakes at the same place but 
there was no sign of Spotless Crakes then. This time we saw no Spotted Crakes! 


On the same day, one Pied Butcherbird was observed along the Borung to Boort Road near Boort. 
The bird was perched on a power pole at the roadside in farming country. On the way home, Fred 
also counted 12 Kestrels, 4 Brown Falcons, and 2 Black-shouldered Kites, all perched on power 
poles between Boort and Korong Vale. } 


Committee Report: June 

1 A letter of thanks is to be sent to Pat Westland for her contribution to the club as minute 
secretary. . 

Qe mK submission prepared by Rod Orr is to be sent to Department of Conservation and 
Environment. This concerns a small reserve near Boort which some of the local farmers want 
retained as public land, not used for agriculture. Rod has visited the area with one of the farmers 
and has documented the features of the reserve and presented a detailed case for its retention. 

3 TAFE College have ordered a set of Whirrakee covering the last five years. These are to be 
used in student studies. 
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Diary 

Meetings 

Wednesday July 11 ‘Recent survey of the fauna of the Mallee region of north-western 
Victoria’. Peter Robertson 
(Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental Research) 


Wednesday August 8 ‘Introduced fish in our rivers and streams’. John Clements 
(Department of Conservation and Environment) 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday August 6, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Speaker: ilyn Hewish ‘Counting waders at Lake Eyre’ 
Bird of the Night: Collared Sparrowhawk 


Botany Group 
Thursday July 26, 7:30 pm, J Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo (43 5745). 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday July 19, Laurie Leeson's home, 76 Lawson Street, Bendigo(43 0521) 


Committee meeting ; 
Wednesday July 18, 8pm, Laurie Leeson's home, 76 Lawson Street, Bendigo(43 0521) 


Excursions 

July 15 "Winter flowering Ironbarks - Inglewood’. 
Leaders: Fred and Margaret Watts 
Arrangements: Meet at Havlin Street, Bendigo, to leave by 9am so that 
we can assemble along the roadside at Fred and Margaret Watts' property, 
Vernon Street, Inglewood (follow the sign in the main street of Inglewood 
towards Melvilles Caves; Fred and Margaret's house is on the right, well 
concealed by mallee vegetation just a few metres beyond the de-restriction 
sign; their letter-box has a ‘Land for Wildlife’ sticker on it), and be ready 
to leave there by 10am; OR travel separately if you prefer and meet at 
Inglewood before 10am. BYO lunch, warm clothing, waterproofs, 
folding chair, binoculars etc. Notice the earlier time of departure from 
Havlin Street; 9am! 


